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EDITORIAL. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A SERMON, 
BY BENJ. WHITTEMORE. 


The following discourse was delivered in South 
Boston, 800n after hearing the Rev. C. G. Fin- 
ney. preach from the same text. It is believ- 
ed that the s8ermon contains some correct views 
of the mission of our blessed Master, which 
are not "generally well understood. We hope 
the reader will not find anything in it incom- 
patible with the spirit of the goepel. 


SERMON. 


© And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 

Jesus Christ the righteous.* I. John ii. 1. 

When an advocate appears in earthly courts to 
plead in behalf of his chent, the idea 1s that the 
court does not know what can be s8aid in the cli- 
ent's defence. 'The court is 8supposed to be igno- 
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rant of facts in the cage brought before them— | his 


therefore the advocate brings forward evidence 
and institutes his plea for the purpose 'of remoy- 
ing the ignorance of the court in the affair, and 
obtaining justice for his chent.. But in the court 
of heaven, we certainly need no such advocate. 
In that court there is no ignorance, all the evi- 
dence in the universe—all the pleas which infi- 
nite wisdom itself could make in behalf of sinful 
man, are already in the possession of the Supreme 
judge of all. He is unchangeable—his purposes 
are fixed, and fixed in justice, never to be altered 
80 long as he is God. -lIs it not then, preposterous 
to 8uppose that'an advocate with God, acts in a 
capacity similar to an advocate before an ignorant, 
imperfect earthly court? If there be anything 
sacred in divinity, it is the name of our God, who 
only, possesses underived perfection. No being 
is pningt giving him information, or of render- 
ing him more, or less, merciful toward any crea- 
ture, than he has already determined to be. 'This 
fact must convince every rational person that an 
advocate with must act in-a very different 
capacity from an advocate with man. 'This 8ub- 
Ject admits of no dispute. | 
It is 6 —_— truth that Jesus is appointed to 
a high MIRErInney bak it is not the cause 
of man, wkich he adyocates before God,—it is the 
cause of God, which he advocates before man. 
Here is where people- mistake, and talk as if it 
were the cause of man which Jesus advocates be- 
fore the Father, when in truth, it is the cause of 
the Father, which he advocates before his sinful 
children. God knows all about us and our cause, 
and there is no danger, that in his hand we or 
our cause may be improperly used—but we are 
of him and his. cause—it is his cause;' 


now, and will have it forever. 


given him for a witness' to the people.” 
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Jesus is called our advocate because we are 
the only ones who are benefitted by his advocat- 
ing the cause of God. If men were better ac- 
quainted with the cause of God, than they now 
are, they would not sin; it js before the sinner, 
the cause of God needs an advocate—therefore, 
the text 8ays— If any man sin, we have an adyo- 
cate 'with the Father.” What will he advocate ? 
Our s8ins? Surely not. What then—our right- 
eousness ? 'That needs no advocate ;—but he ad- 
vocates the cause of God before the sinner, 80 as 
to prevent his continuing in 8in. It is the sinner 
who can be changed, and not God ; therefore the - 
whole labor of the advocate is with the inner, 
and not with God. All his pleas are made before 
8Inners, and his pleas are always good ones, for 
they are in the cause of God, and are 8uch as God 
furnishes. I do wish that christians would re- 
member that the whole effect of our Lord's mis- 
810n must be with men and not with God. God 
changes not. *He is of one mind and none can 
turn him.' If he ever had any wrath, he has it 
If the best advo- 
cate that ever existed should plead, during eter- 
nity, before God, it would not in the least alter 
1s mind, or-change his «conduct. We are the 
changeable beings, and with us the advocate of 
heaven must prevail. . 

*If any man 8in we kave an- advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” We have 
heard the idea advanced, that if any man sin, Je- 
gus Christ will not be his advocate, unless he 
repents of his sins—applies to Jesus—commits 
his cause into the hands of Jeaus, and furnishes 
him with a good and sufficient plea. But this 
does not agree with the text—that says, *if any man 
8in we have an advocate.* The advocate is already 
appointed for the ginfÞr. God, who knows better 
how to appoint advocates then we do, has appoint- 
ed one for us; *Jesus Christ the righteous'—the 
business is not 8uspended upon our foolish choice. 
This advocate is furnished sinners—not because 
they have repented and become holy, but because 
they are impenitent and unholy—for we are cer- 
tified that he came *not to call the righteous, but 
ginners to repentance.” It is an essential part of 
this advocate's mission to call us to repentance— 
to bless us, by turning every one of us from our 
iniquities. Our-repentance and deliverance from 
gin is to be the effect of his advocacy and not the 
cause of it. 

The advocacy of our: Lord may be regarded 
like his character as a witness. God says ©I have 


Obgerve, 

e 18 & witness ſs ok from d tes- 
tifies the infinite wisdom and eternal goodness 
of his Supreme Father. Through the evidence 
which he has given us, we learn that the love of 
God is stronger than death—that neither death 
nor life, nor things present nor things to come, are 
able to 8e us from the love of God, which 1s 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. What is thus witnessed 
by his life and death, is also, by his life and death 
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advocated. As he is & witness from God to pug 
people, 80 he is an advocate from God to the 

ple; @ witness and adyocate of the loye of God, 
by which we learn that, * Herein 1s love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
80n to be the propitiation for our sins.% An advo- 
cate” implies a lawgiver—a law—and a gupposed, 
or real breach*of the law. In this cage God is 
the lawgiver—and his law is embraced in two 
comm ents; the first is—thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy soul, mind, might, and 
strength. 'The second is like unto it— thou shalt 
love thy ug, vow as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 

This law has been broken by all men; the 
whole world has become guilty before God. 
What is the consequence? Ans. 'The whole 
world has been tried for their offence, and con- 
demned. St. Paul says that *© jpoont has come 
upon all men to condemnation.” e are further 
told what the condemnation 18. Here 1s the bi-. 
ble testimony—*this is the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 
St. John iii. 19. Again, we read, *cursed 48 ev- 
ery one that continueth not in all things written 
in the book” of the law to do them.” Observe,— 
this declares that every one who continues not in 
all things written in the law us cursed—not 8hall 
be cursed in 8ome future world, but is cursed, 
now ; when he continues not in the law. On the 
other hand we read— whoso looketh into the 
perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, he 
being not a forgetful hearer, but doer of the work, 
this man is blessed in his deed.” 

Nothing could be more clear from the evidence 
now before us, than this—that those who keep 
and those who break the law, have their recom- 
pense in the present time. Those who keep the 
law are blessed, when and where they keep it; 
those who break the law are cursed when and 
where they break is. This 1s confirmed by numer- 
ous other testimonies from that record from which 
there is no appeal. 'The Psalmist says of the Su- 
preme—* verlly he is a God that judgeth in the 
earth And the wise manSays— the righteous 
Shall be recompensed in the earth, much more the 
wicked and the sinner.” ' 'This is right. We pun- 
ish American criminals in America, where the 
break our laws. Tt is not customary to punis 
American criminals in Europe, nor European 
criminals in America. Neither does God punish 
the sinners of this world in the world to come ; 
but in the earth. We cannot think it necessary 
to adduce more evidence on this 8ubject to con- 
vince our candid hearers; and if there be any 
who are uncandid, more evidence would be vas: 
ly unavalling. X 

By what is before us, we learn, that the law of 
God is with men on earth; it is on earth men 
break this law, it is on earth God judges them, and 
the righteous are recompensed on earth, much 

Tre the wicked and the sinner: God is just as 
well as merciful, th&refore, he has declared, and 
the word has gone out of his mouth in righteous- 
ness, that *the wicked shall not go unpunished / 
that *he will by no means clear ruilty,” Sin- 
ner, fear the rod, and him who hath appointed it 
— God will by no means clear the guilty, If 


gus would be set 0 


we are guilty, we mus! meet n just ishment, | 
from the hand of him, who renders to every 'man 
according to his works. Escape is impoasible. 


x 


Perhaps the hearer is thinking that the speaker 
has rot that Jesus Christ is an advocate with 
the Father. 'This is-not a ; but be a88ur- 
ed that no part of our Lord's adyocacy was ever 
designed to deliver us from any of the demands of 
justice, from any deserved punishment. This ad- 
vocacy is directed entirely to a different end. It 
is designed to prevent our dege punishment. 
It is, therefore, 8aid . of him, that *his name shall 
be called Jesus, because he shall save his people 
fronr their 8ins'—not from the punishment of their 
8ins. In order to saye people from their sins, he 
advocates. the love, the wisdom, the justice, and 
goodness, of his divine Father. It is * the good- 
ness of God,* which leads sinners to repentenee, 
and for this reason, he advocates that e8s 
before sinners. St. Paul says,— God commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us, This shows what 
was the design of our Lord's advocacy. It was to 
commend the love of God toward us, while we 
were 81nners. | Cs 

We have heard it 8aid that this adyocate gatis- 
fied the demand of justice, by his suffering in the 
sinner's room ; he 8tands in the gap, (to use the 
word of a modern revivalist,) between justice and 
the 8inner, and through the 8ufferings of the ad- 
vocate the 8inner is cleared. In this way it 18 
8aid public justice is 8atisfied. 

Hearer ; your s8ervant must here confess his en- 
tire ignorance of any pnblic justice, which is 
satisfied by inflicting sufferings on an innocent 
person, which in justice, should be endured by 
one who is guilty. If this be God's public justice, 
it 8urely should be man's. So when criminals are 
arraigned for capital offences, the advocates of 
such criminals, to do their duty, should suffer the 
the penality due the puilty, and let the guilty "80. 
free. And this should eatisfy # pany Justice. e 
think earthly advocates would be scarce if this 
were the case ; and public justice would then be 
what we should now call public injustice. 'The 
highwayman and the murderer, in this case, might 
fearlessly rove. at large, and rob and ass8asinate 
their fellow-men, if public justice could only find 
gome innocent person, into whose bosom it could 
hurl its bolts of wrath. And yet there are gome 
christians who contend that the wrath of Almighty 
God, which burned against sinners was quenched 
in-the blood of the 8uffering and innocent Jesus ; 
thus guilty men may go clear. 'This is a mistake. 
There is no justice mn 1t. God, who cannat lie, 8a 
*the wicked 8hall not go unpunished—that * 
will by no means clear the guilty. We have 
heard 1t said that the plea of set-off can never be 
made before God, i. e. the good works of man are 
CO ———————_—_— if his good deeds 
exceed his bad ones he can be 8aved.. We heard 


a priest say, that if God should admit such a plea, 


he would be infinitely the most being in the 

universe. Yet the who m this remark 

did contend, virtual ly that the good deeds of Je- 
against the bad deeds of sin- 

ners, and this would satisfy divine j1 

must be allowed to 8ay 

of this discri | 


bad deeds of a sinner against his own deeds, 
than to set them off against the nh, mh of 
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another - _ We are unwilling to prostrate 
the pa Sur ou adyocate, to _—_ a] 

We believe his good deeds and the whole design of 
his advocacy were to put an end to our bad deeds ; 
to finish sin, make an end of transgression, and 
bring in an everlasting righteousness. But we 


lows the good works of an innocent person to be 
set off against the bad works of a guilty one ; 80 
as to cause the innocent to suffer while the guilty 

o free. 'This would be more absurd than it would 

e, for an earthly court to liberate' a murderer, 
because he shonld plead that he had saved more 
lives than he had destroyed. 

We have represented Jesus as an adyocate for 
the divine government. He says that he has not 
come to destroy the law of that government, but 
to fulfil it ; and that not one jot or tittle shall pass 
from the law till all be fulfilled. This law re- 
quires all men to love God 8u ely, and their 
neighbors with brotherly affection ; and this law 
.our advocate came to fulfil. It cannot be fulfilled 
until all mankind are brought to obey the law—to 
love God and man as the law requires. 

Mankind, while in a state of unbelief and sin, 
are ignorant of God, and of the things which be- 
long to their peace; but the Lord Jesus shall move 
on In the grand work of —_— the ignorant, 
and advocating the ways of God to man, until all 
are taught of God from the least to the atest, 
—unti] a knowledge of the Lord covers the earth 
as the waters do the mighty deep. Those who 
are now unwilling to yield obedience to the divine 
law 8hall be 80 taught, 80 instructed, 80 reformed, 
that they 8hall all be made willing in the day of 
his power. 

The scriptures represent sinners, those who re- 
bel againstthe divine law, as being in darkness 
and in prison ; but our advocate will prevail ; he 
will carry on the mighty work of redemption, un- 
til he b the prisoners from prison, and those 
that sit in darkness from the prison-house. 

The design of his office 1s to 8ave the world 
from ignorance, sin, and death. As God is with 
him; as he is an advocate with the Father, he is 
able to carry the work into complete execution. 
He can pre 
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ht hand of God. Must they repent ? Be it 80— 
nto him every tree shall bow, and every tongue 
8hall confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father,” In this righteous advocate, God has 
purposed together all things; whether they be 


things o | 
f It has been 8aid, and said in truth, that this ad- 
© vocate will never loge a cause—snccess must 
crown his efforts—and God says he shall see of 
the travail of his soul and be satisfied. But what 
will satisfy this merciful advocate, who wept at 
the grave of Lazarus and mourned over unfortu- 
nate Jerusalem? God knows that he will not be 
8satisfied with anything less than the world's re- 
_ demption—until -he has conquered 8in—crushed 
every enemy beneath his feet—destroyed death 
and him that has the power of death, that is the 
devil; and carried 8alvation into every palace, ev- 


. 8&y8—* The Lord is our king, the 
Lord is our ons, the Lord is our judge, he 
will-8ave us.! io: jout_ovok's hug Ore, 
and judge as we need; he will save us. Thework 
rrp na”. hg 
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know of no law either human or divine, which al- , 


all, for a favorable reception at the ' 


n earth or things. in heaven, even in him. 
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We have heard it represented that, at a day of 
trial in the future world, the Supreme Judge will 
8it on a white throne, and the universe will be as- 
gembled before him; the righteous, those who 
have committed their cause to Christ, and repented 
of their sins, and in this way furnished him with . 
good answer or plea, will-be saved through” t!:c 
gufferings of Christ, and permitted'to pass over 01 
the right hand to the Judge; but sinners, those 
who remain in rebellion, will then own that they 
have no advocate—that they have not applied to 
Christ, and therefore they will pass off to the lef?, 
into eternal wo. But how could they in truth say 
that they have no advocate, when: the text say-, 
*If any man 8in, we have an advocate with the I: 


ther,” It is our opinion that when the whole un 


yerse 18 as8embled before God, that then the pe 
_ of every nation, kindred, and language, wi 

ave come out of great tribulation, having wash- 
their robes and made them white in the blood « 
the Lamb. Every knee will then bow, and ever: 
tongue 8wear, and instead of any saying they he v- 
no advocate, they surely shall say in the Lord have 
I righteousness and strength. Every creature ir 
heaven and on the earth, and under earth and 
guch as are in the 8ea, and all in then; 
8hall 8ay blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him who sitteth upon the throne and unt- 
the Lamb forever and ever. 

Our Lord has set judgment in the earth. He 
is a God that judgeth in the earth—and let me be- 
seech you not to put far off the judgment whic! 
God has appointed. Now is the judgment of this 
world. Thejudgment day comes with every risin 
gun, and many miserable, ruined creatures of 
In, are every day tried and condemned by a jus! 
God, to suffer tribulation and anguish. 'These poor 
condemned objects of gin we daily see in our 
streets—sometimes in our houses—and too often 
we find onr own hearts guilty and condemned be- 
fore God. 'Thus men are cursed, because they 
continue not in all things written in the book of 
the law. to do them. | 

When viewing this moral desolation which has 
gpread itself. far and wide over the fair creation 
of God—we look forward, with anxious hope, tc 
the time when our divine advocate shall fimsh «7 
with the strong arm of righteousness—when tl - 
blood of his cross shall reconcile all things to Go« 
and when he 8hall deliver the whole creation f- r 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious h}- +» 
of the chiidren of God. See Rom. viii. 21. Je x 
Christ the righteous, shall move onward m * 1+ 
glorious work of advocating the ways of Go© t 
man, until * the glory of God shall be reve?'-* 
and all flesh shall 8ee it together”; until, -* all t/- 
ends of the earth shall see the salvation of God 


CHRISTIAN TEST. a 

- The following test, our Lord gave to his disci- 
ples, by which they should prove themselves his 
true * 6 Sofa , = Lone men br that 

are my disciples, if ye have love one for anoth- 
Af There _ not be a better test ;_but ” 
lamentably disregarded. John 8ays— love is 0: 
God; and every one that loveth is born of G6. 
Here is a new birth which all christians' shou! 1 
PO88e88. | 


- It is better to trust in the Lord than to put'con- 


| fidence in man.” 
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«*WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR ?? + 


Our readers will find a very clear and pertinent 
angwer to this question.in the * Parable of the good 
Samaritan,” as 1t is called, and which here follows: 


* A certain went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell amo jeves, which tripped him of his raiment, 
and woun and , leaving him half dead. 
And by chance there came down a certain priest that way ; 
and when he zaw him, he by on the other side. And 
likewise a Levite, when was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and pazzed by on the other side. But a 
eertain Samaritan, as he journied, came where he was; 
and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, "and 
went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow when 
he departed, he took out two pence, and gave them to the 
host,and said unto him, take care of him; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, when I come again. E will repay thee.” 


In this parable, our readers will perceive an an- 
8wer, very clearly and forcibly uwpled, at least, to 
the question proposed, * Who is my neighbor ?? 


But believing that a few remarks upon it may not 


be entirely uninteresting and unacceptable, we 
intend to present in detail 8ome few of the partic- 
ulars it contains, and offer such reflections upon 
them as may occur to the mind, We shall do this, 
80 as to give a more full and explicit answer to the 
question, * Who is my neighbor ?? 

The parable states, in the first place, that *a 
certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
icho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead.” 

In this part of the parable, we have the repre- 
gentation of an unfortunate man, reduced to the 
most, miserable extremity, utterly unable to assist 
himself,, and therefore a proper object of charity- 
It is not likely that he could have remained in the 
distressing situation, in which he was left by the 
thieves or robbers, and survived. but a very short 
time. His case was one, therefore, which requir- 
ed immediate attention, and which could not fail 
of exciting the sympathy, and calling forth the 
vigorous aid of t benevolent person, who 
should chance to passwhere he was. Indeed, we 
could not well think that-there was a man living, 
bearing the image of his Creator, on the face of 
the whole earth, —not. one, certainly, living in civ- 
flized 8ociety,—who could have seen his fellow 
mari in guch a perilous and miserable condition, 
and not have felt a strong, aye, an irresistible 
desire, rising up in his 8oul, to have rendered all 
the assistance in his power. But what is the fact ? 

'The parable goes on to-state, that *by chance 
there came down a certain priest that way ; and 
hn he 8aw him, he passed by on the other 
81de. 

What! a Priest—a professor of religion—* pass 
by on the other side? $So the account reads; 
and 8trange as it may seem, reluctant, as we may 
be to admit the fact, it is by no means a circum- 
tance of rare occurrence. It is a fact—deeply 
and gincerely to be lamented, to be Ei gay: 26 
the-very class of peaple, of whom the parable here 
describes the conduct of one, have manifested as 


much indifference, not to say insensibility, in rela- 


tion to the 8ufferings of their fellow beings, as an: 
other clazs in the community; we care not whic 
is named. 'They have indeed—many of them, at 
1 ery.much resembled the: tombs of the 


ophets, whited sepulchres; beautiful indeed. 


4 unfortunate suffering 
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without ; but ngry fam with crimes and full of 
all uncleanness. history of the h i 

little else than a history of their wickedness, thei 

cruelties, their impiety, their abominations, - It is 
not therefore, a matter of surprise, that the para- 
ble should represent a Priest as passing by an 
man, on the other gide. of 
the way. Nor need it be thought that a Priest/is 
the only man who- would do 80; for we have the 
conduct, of another described with more aggrava- 


ting circumstances still, in these words, — 


© And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the 6th- 
er 8ide,” : 

The conduct of this man seems to be stall more 
criminal than that of the other. The Priest, ac- 
cording to the account, merely.saw .the suffering 
man and passed by on the other side ; but the Le- 
vite *came and looked on ;} probably examined his 
wounds, learned the cause of his misfortune, 8aw 
the imminent danger he was in, discovored the 
absolute necessity -of sending immediate relief; 
and yet in view of all this, he passed -by on the 
other side. In his case therefore, there was suffi- 
cient time for all the sensibilities and 8ympathies 
of his nature to have been aroused and called into 
action; and it muet have been, we should think, a 
heart of stone which could have resisted, under 
guch circumstances, the outgushings of pity, and 
the rising emotions of active benevolence. But 
the Levite beheld the scene and was not moved 
with pity. We almost imagine we can now be- 
hold the hardened wretch as he stands beside the 
poor sufferer. He 8ees him, in all his misery, 
stripped of his raiment, lying on the cold, damp 
earth ; beholds his life-blood running freely from 
his wounds, his strength faltering, his 8peech fail- 
ing him, and already * half dead; and yet, he feels 
no Co ion for him, and makes no effort to im- . 
prove his condition. He does, indeed, with a hyp- 
ocritical countenance.and sad visage, heave along 
but not a heart-felt sigh ; and expresses, as an ex- 
cuse for his ;ncensibill , & few unmeaning apolo- 
pies, a few stale professions of rogrot, which cost 

im nothing, and which do the wounded traveller 
no good; and then, perhaps recommending him to 
the mercy of heaven, turns from him and. 8 
by on the other side. Gracious Heayen! 1s this 
the conduct of .a professor of rehgion? From 
guch professors, and the tender mercies? of 8uc h 
professors, may we long be preserved. May it 
never be our fortune, when in distress, to fall into 
the hands of those who say and do not; who are 


merely hearers and not doers of the word. - The 


character of the person whom we would meet > 
with, when in trouble, is strikingly and beautifully 
get forth in the following verses,— ; 
*A certain Samaritan, as he journied, - came 
where he was; and when he 8aw him, he had 


ht bi! | 
the morrow, when he de- 


parted, he took out-two. pence, and 

the host, and 8aid unto 

whatsoever thou , when 1I- 

again, I will repay TY LS: ' 
A more amiable an 

was pos8egged by-this Samaritan, cannot 

conceived. "Unhke the Priest or Levite, he 


ready, and what was better still, he was willing, 
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render the wounded man all the assistance in his 
power. No 8ooner- did he 8ee him than he had 
compas81on on. him ; | on it was 
too, as him to oo warwag as led 
him to perform his duty towards an unfortunate 
fellow creature, readily and faithfully. He did 
not wait to ask him questions; he was not anx- 
ious to know where he was going, or who wounded 
him, or what countryman he was, or what religion 
he professed, or what church he belonged to, or 
what his articles of faith were, or what creed he 
confessed. 'These questions had no influence 
over his mind, and. did not occupy his attention for 
a single moment; although, with the Priest and 
the Levite, undoubtedly, they would have been 
considered of indispensable importance. But the 
good Samaritan, influenced by the natural work- 
ings of cofhpassion, did not deem 8uch sugges- 
tions at all necessary, or even proper, when he 
beheld the hapless child of fortune's buffetings, on 
the verge of deapai prostrate on the earth before 
him, He beheld him as an object of -pity and of 
charity ; -and he well knew there was no time to 
be lost in useless gpeculations and ill-timed in- 
quiries. He therefore, promptly rendered him the 
needful aid, kindly bound up his wounds, poured 
in the wine and o1l, 8et him on his own beast, car- 
ried him to an inn, and took care of him. Nor 
was this all. His compassionate spirit prompted 
him to do still more. He was not satisfied with 
administering to, the present wants of the unfor- 
tunate traveller. He made, provision for his future 
wants. He gave the host two pence to meet the 
expenses already incurred, and promised to give 
hin more, if more were needed, when he should 
come b | 
Reader, * which now of these three'—the Priest, 
the Levite, or the Samaritan— thinkest thou was 
neighbor to the man that fell among the thieves ?” 
n answer to this question, we almost imagine 

that we can hear a thousand di nt voices, 1n a 
thousand different directions, __ 
8entiment, in the same languaHte, *He 
mercy on him.' And we wish it were in our pow- 
er to 8end back a reply, in as many different di- 
rections, and with as much force, *Go thou and 
do likewise.? | | 

It is an important question,—all will confess it, 
— who is my neighbor? And the answer is no 
less important. In' performing deeds of kindness 
and charity, we are very apt to look around us and 
ask ourselves- the. question, upon whom 8hall our 
bounty be conferred ? Shall we give to the vota- 
- this or of another _ i 7 ogg 
ute our goods _ the poor or 0 
another. community ? But these questions, and 
questions like these, should never enter into our 
minds. Whenever we see & suffering man, wo- | 
man or child, that man; woman or child, is our 
neighbor, and has 'an indisputable claim N 
our sympathy and kindness. No matter whether 
his religion be the 8ame as ours or not ; no matter 
whether he belong to the 8ame country that we 
do or not; no matter what be the cause of his 
misfortune. We are nevertheless bound, by every 
tie in nature, by every. consideration wr mn 


and mercy, by repeated declarations of 
wy n proniemnh e's: oo ns Ces 

8 &. poor excuse for neglecting our/aw 

will -av: at the. bar of cience, to 


the 8ame 
t showed 
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him by the indulgence of one vice, and that by 
another, this: by one course of misconduct and 
that by another. By 8uch means, we shall not be 
likely to overcome those vices, and dissuade them 
from those-evil practices, which bro! their ca- 
lamities upon them. We shall not bgtikely to re- 
claim them, and restore them to a' Jus course 
of conduct, by uncharitableness and 8s of 
treatment towards them. And this being the case, 
the cause of their suffering, —we will even go 80 
far as to eay, if it be a criminal cause,—is' no ex- 
cuse for neglecting to perform 8uch deeds of kind- 
ness and charity as their conditions may _ 
and as our own circumstances will permit. 'DThey 
are our neighbors; and the rule of our conduct 
towards them should be, * to do unto them, as we, 
were our circumstances reversed, would have them 
do unto us.” 'This is our duty ; and this is the 
only course of conduct proper for us to pursue. 

If the question should now be asked, * who is my 
neighbor ?? we would answer the' inquixer, who- 
ever he may be, in the language of the poet : 

© Your neighbor is the suffering man, 
Though at the farthest pole.? 

The conduct of the, good Samaritan is presented 
as an example for all to imitate. Although the 
wounded man did not belong to his nation, and he 
had been religiously taught to consider him as a 
natural enemy, ygt when he saw him in a suffering 
condition, he broke over all his religious scruples, 
conquered all his national prejudices, and render- 
ed him the assistance he needed. Reader, who- 
ever thou art, go thou and do likewise.” Where- 
ever you 8ee an. object of charity, there let your 
charity be manifested. Consider all mankind as 
members of the same family, and as heirs of the 
8ame immortality. Love God, with all your mind, 
and strength, and your neighbor as yourself. Let 
your charity resemble that which 1s-from above, 
and which encircles all the vast family of man. 
Thus will you imitate the conduct of the * Good 
Samaritan,” and enjoy the *great reward,” which 
guch conduct is calculated to impart. C. 6G, 


LIBERALITY. 


It was intimated, in a previous number, on the 
8ubject of Liberality, thatuo denomination of 
christians had fully imbibed the spirit of our reli- 

on. By this I menghy that all ons 8hort of 

e true spirit of chrestanity, not 0 gpirit 0 
human creeds, and articles of faith. For these, 
be it remembered, are, many of them at least, 
far from being tinctured with the virtue .under 
consideration. : 

It 8eems to have been an object with our Lord, 
when he 80journed on earth, to discountenance a 
blind devotedness to the creeds, traditions, and 
guperstitions of the aspiring 'sectaries of those 
times ;—in other words, he red to thberahkze 
eee oY I -r mg” 
came expedient to, cha: opinions of the 
people, in relation to the fundamental principles® 
of religion. Indeed, TE IO DAROP: 
ing, that he died a martyr in this very cause. 
For, in proclaiming -a doctrine, the essentials of 
which were *peace- on earth, and good will to- 
wards men,” he excited feelings of deep 


n- 
Sion. : a certain class of persons, who. pre- 
tended to fare pooulicr claims apon the contie 


8ay that this man brought his misfortunes upon 
» 


eration of God and men; and, in the exercise of 


ch 
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at bitterness of feeling, they assailed, con- 
. pean-olry and crucified him. : | ; 

Liberality of principle and feeling was illustrat- 
ed, in a very striking manner, in his conduct 
while expiring upon the cross. He prayed that 
his enemies might be forgiven. 'The _ of 
liberality was manifested in the horrid mockery 
of the multitude who saw him in the agonies of 
death. And Þegides all this—for we need not 
particularize—it may. be 8een that liberality en- 
ters very largely into the &ystem of christianity, 
from the very nature of the cage. How 80? Be- 
cause, it aims at gnomeeng the welfare of all man- 
kind; is in itself a religion of love ;. and our faith 
whispers the precious assurance, that all its di- 
vine Purposes will be accomplished, —that all man- 
kind ShaN be bless8ed—that all shall be holy—that 
all shall be immortal and happy. 

Well; if. this be the purpose* of God, and we 
are all regarded with infinite tenderness by him, 
who 1s not, and cannot be, under the lenst obli 
tion to us, where can we find an excuse for being 
illiberal towards any human creature? If God re- 
gards and treats us 80 kindly, how can we make 
up our minds to treat our fellow creatures, to 
whom, we.are, or- at any rate may be, under 8ome 
obligations, with any degree of unkindness ? 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that the opin- 
ions of mankind are extremely erroneous, and that 
their conduct is bad, and that they refuse you the 
common courtesies of life, and that they would 
abridge your rights, and take away your liberties, 
and do a thousand things that axe wrong. No 
matter for that. Others may think just the same 
of you, your opinions, and your conduct. And 
why not learn from this very fact, that it is your 
duty to be charitable ? Is it not possible that they 
are just, as gincere in the maintenance and de- 
fence of their opinions, as you are in maintaining 
and defending your own? And can you not con- 
sent to have them differ from you, while you 1n- 
Sist upon taking the liberty to differ from them ? 


And do you not see- that you are no further from: 


them, than they are from you ? | 
But I will only 1insist, for the present, that the 
views of Uniyersalists absolutely interdict any 
illiberal feelings from entering into the heart ; ab- 
80lutely forbid the expression of any emotion of 
unkindness ; absolutely require that we should be 
kind to the evil and unthankful. And here the 
8ubject may rest for the present, accompanied 
with the declaration, that notwithstanding gur sen- 
timents are thus liberal, there is great room for 
improvement among ourselves. L. 8. E.. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


[For the Universalist.] 
MORAL AGENCY. 
It is entirely vain to attempt, in the present 
day, to arrive at correct views of important scrip- 
tural subjects, from the manner in which they have 


"been treated for,centuries past, and the form'in 


which they now appear in books and sermons. The 
love of man for religious mystery has been, and 
8till is 8uch, as to put reagon almost out of the 


ion, and to leave but few of the attributes of 


. 
ol 
Z 


unveiled with it, 
i will men 8ee and acknowledge 


imprudence of such a course, and 
dependence by 
one 


: show their in- 
resisting it wn" 

ing can-find out God to perfec- 
TT IE SS 

e , or comprehend the principles of his 
existence. Ho can only be known to us through 
the medium of his works ; and here we seem lost 
and astonished, as in the midst of a yast and bound- 
less ocean. But although it is impossible for us, 
as finite beings, to become fully acquainted with 
the character of God, yet we may, by wisely 
endeavoring to *prove all things, obtain 8ome 
knowledge of 'it, and burst many of the bonds of 
guperstition and bigotry, which have 80 long held 
inankind in mental e. 

Man was not formed to perish like the brute. 
That his "Creator has fitted him for higher and 
nobler p es, is evident from the endowments 
of his mind, and from the talents which we know 
have been committed to his care. He's form- 
ed for immortality, endowed with understanding, 
made capable of knowing, loving and serving 
his God, and provided with the means of obtaining 
Spiritual instruction and e. In particular, he 
poss8esses liberty of will and power of choice; and, 
therefore, he is a moral agent, and accountable 
for his conduct, and may reasonably be rewarded 
or punished according to his deeds. If we view 
him as not accountable for the improvement or 
abuse of his talents and privileges, we cannot 
regard him as a moral agent, or as being eapable 
of understanding and performing what is required 
of him. If he is incapable of acting for himself, 
he certainly is not accountable to any being or 
power above himself. 

There is certainly a very great difference in the 
moral characters of men. Some, by their conduct, 
dispositions, degires and affections, obtain the 
ernagas. 7 ever attendant upon the practice of vir- 
tue ; while others, by an opposite course, and the 
indulgence of 4 4 nag feelings, are under con- 
demnation of the law, and fas wp to gevere pun- 
ichment. Now, who has e this difference in 
their characters and dispositions? 'They have 
made it themselves, and, consequently, are ac-+ 
countable moral agents. 'To attribute it to God, 
would be t6 represent him as the author of their 
_— at best, as indifferent to it. 


far, and allowing too 
wer of choice 
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He-is 


ce” £4 pews being ; limited in all his TG 
in actions. His thoughts are aubject_. 
to control, and he is literally | for ev- 
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erected them subjects of the regurrection, at which | i 


time, sin and its consequences 8hall be destroyed. 
Man is free to exercise all the powers his Creator 
has given him ; which, however, like all created 

ings, must necessarily be limited. "The Creator, 


as an inde ent , cannot, create another 
being rang, rnmcarr poor), 2 can he do anything 
out, of his sphere, anything inyolving a contra- 
diction, or an absurdity, He cannot lie, bear false 
witness, or do anything wrong.; because it is con- 
trary to the principles of his nature. Man, also, 
has a provyince, to which he must confine all his 
thoughts and actions. He cannot. will to do my 
thing out of it; anything which he knows wi 

make him miserable. Circumstances, indeed, over 
which he may have no control, may cause him to 
sin_ while knowing its CRIT] but, 8ti 


against his will, His desire is for happiness ; 

he cannot, therefore, will to be miverable, because 
it is contrary to the inherent desires of his nature. 
Therefore, he is not entirely a free agent. 

Such being the case, how 1s it possible for men 
to commit, an- infinite 81n, and consequently, merit 
infinite punischment? As man is a finite being, 
his actions and thoughts, consequently, must be 
finite. He cannot, in the nature of things, com- 
mit an infinite sin, or merit infinite- punishment. 
I know it is often 8a1d, that s1n is infimite, because 
committed against an infinite being, and therefore 
merits infinite punisghment. By the same parity, 
of reagoning, eyery good deed 1s infinite, and 
therefore, merits an infinite -reward. But, let it 
be remembered, all punishment for smn must be 
finite, because it is to be- inflicted upon finite be- 
ings, and must have an end, when the cause is re- 
moved; which will be, when God shall finish sin, 
make an end of Jars, ah at the final con- 
conspmmation of earthly things. -D.P. 


THE GLEANER, 


| Writings of Thomas Gross. 
OF THE MORAL AND NATURAL PER- 
FECTIONS OF DEITY. 


This distinetion is necessary to enable us more 
clearly to distinguish the true ground of the crea- 
ture's hope from that which is only imaginary. 
Those are moral perfections whinh express the 
moral character of God, or show. us what is his 
disposition. ,,'Thus, holiness, justice, goodness, 
mercy, &c. are moral marry. ; AE they 


declare to us what the jon of God 18. God 
is love. NG Ne | 

Tf God were hatred, instead of love ; and, conse- 
quently were unmerciful, unjust and cruel; then 
hatred, injustice &c. would be his moral perfec- 
tons ; morality of character not only com- 
prehends qualities, which are good; but equally 
respect those, which are bad—Thus there is a 
moral character, which is ; and there is a 
moral character, which is b The former ariges 
from love, the latter from hatred. Morality, then, 
ts the disposition ; either or bad. 
_ Vvery argument from nature, from our own ex+ 
istence, from the 8criptures, and from the -epirit's 
teaching, conepire to prove that the moral charac- 
_ 4 is good, All of it may be 8umme 
in love, because justice, truth, goodneWWane 
&c. are'all equally -expressions of love utide 
different circumstances of him to whom the love 


x 
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| to that truth; that God was: fayorable, shall we be 


those perfections of the Deity, whi 
stractly, or. in themselves considered, there 
expression of disposition or moral quality. 
e no moral —_ + The power of 
infinite ; but in itse | 


ness of itself, gives no proof of the disposition, of 
which the Deity is posgessed.  'Thus whatever 
perfection there is in the Deity, which of itself 
expresges no moral quality, perfection is 
natural 


Having, as I hope, sufficiently shown, what it is 
that constitutes one perfection of the Deity, moral 


and another natural ; 'let us now see, that in all 


these God is immutable or unchangeable. On the 
prineiples of reason,. infinity cannot alter. We 
may apply this infinity to whatgye please ; let it be 
to greatness, power, or knowledge, which are na- 
tural ; or to love, goodness, justice, &c. which are 
moral perfections, and their infinity argues their 
immutability. 

Infinity cannot alter by being enlarged ; for in- 
finity cannot exceed itself; nor can italter by be- 
ing reduced; for then it would not be infinite. 
Neither can infinite perfection alter, as to its qual- 
ity ; for instance; if we consider infinite good- 
ness; an alteration of its qualities could not take 
place, and infinite goodness remain. 

Hence there never can be an alteration of infi- 
nite perfection, otherwise than that infinite per- 
fection must cease to exist; and this can never 
be, because, an infinite perfection never had a be- 
ginning, it will follow that it never can have an 
end. | - 

The 8criptures confirm the idea of the immuta- 
bility or unchangeableness of God. God, by the 
prophet, says, I change not, therefore ye sons of Ja- 
cob are not consumed. An apostle says, that with 
God, there is no variableness, nor 8 v of turn- 
Ing. He is the 8ame yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Thus God, in his wisdom, love, power and every 
other perfection is unchangeable: 

Remark 1, The immutability and infinity of 
the natural and moral perfections of the Deity, are 
an undeniable evidence, that God can never be- 
come our enemy, and that as his favor is towards 
us we can never with propriety, be 8aid to procure 
it. Two things are matter of astonighment. 'The 


first is, that any man should h that the God of 
infinite perfection should so far change, as to hate 


that which he once loved. Secondly, 'That crea- 
tures, whom God is 8aid to hate 'should be 80 vain 
and impious as to pretend that they can ure 
the divine favor. © The favor of Go&to man, 
was not procured, even by Christ himself. 'The _ 
reason is evident: it never ceased to exist: it 
always did exist, and always must ; or, acc 
toour foregoing reasons, God must cease to exi 
for he cannot alter. If Christ did not procure the 
favor of God, but came to testify and bear witness 


,50 tuous as to deny Go@Ps favor towards us, 
etl yet pretend, that we "cam procure 


can appease his anger and procure 
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. Such sentiments would: be more tolerable, if 
they were the thoughtless expressions only, of 
those, who had but little time for study or reflec- 
tion. But when men, who'are set as teachers, 
with great pathos, will declare, and in their public 
peformances, that God has changed once, in hat- 
ing that nowywhich he once loved, even man : and 
that af a man will now repent and believe that 
which has no existence; that his faith will create 
a new object, and God will change again and love 
that, which he had lately hated. ' Is this a just de- 
8cription of an infinite, unchangeable God ; No, it 
is not. God's love. to a sinfal and ungodly world 
was the cause, not the effect of Christ's coming, 
and the cause of our loving him. He 80 loved the 
world, that he gave his 8on. While we.were yet 
sinners Christ died for us. Herein 1s love, not that 
we loved him, but that he loved us, and s8ent his 
gon, &c, We love him because he first loved. 

emark, 2, If the love of God to man be eter- 
nal and uncBangeable, we may anticipate its ef- 
fects in the reconciliation of the creature to his 
Maker, but not in the reconciliation of the Maker 
to the creature ; for man's Maker was never un- 
reconciled to man; though he is unchangeably an 
enemy to s8in; and being, thus, an enemy to sin, 
his nature, and promises conspire to satisfy us that 
it will, eventually, be destroyed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received theefirst number of a new 
Uniyersalist paper entitled * CarsTian, PiLoTw,! 
published at Portland, Me. by Menzies Rayner, Jr, 
and edited by Rev. Menzieg#Rayner, and Rev. 
Samuel Brimblecom, It is on a sheet nearly the 
81ze of. ours, in the folio form, and respectable in 
its appearance.  *'The Chrishan Pilot is publish- 
ed yt nc at one dollar per annum, if 
paid within one month from the time of 8ubscrib- 
ing, to which, twenty-five cents will be added if 
not paid within three months; and fifty cents if 
not, paid within the year. Agents who become 
regponable for nine 8ubscribers, will be entitled 
to the tenth gratis, and in proportion for a greater 
number.” e would publish the prospectus were 
it not altogether too long. | 

We have also received the © Specimen Number* 
of a.-paper entitled *GoseeL Wrreness,' edited. by 
Rev. L. F. W. Andrews, and published at Hart- 
ford, Conn. | 

| PROSPECTUS. 

©'The undersigned proposes to publish in the ci 
of Hartford, Ct., a CONES of the OP 
title, as an efficient co-operator with other yalua- 
ble journals, in rt and defence of the princi- 

les of Univereait. The aim of-.the. Editor 
$hall be to lend his aid in correcting the numerous 
misrepresentations: which. constantly is8ue from 
the pulpit and the press, in regard to the faith of 


the religious denomination to which he belongg— | 


and to present a full -exposition of the peculiar 
| ts tas of the order, and the *reasons for the 
tution of all things.” At a time when the whole 
artillery of lmitaran opposition is directed for the 
overthrow. of what we believe we Primitive 
Christianity, with which are connectell the dearest, 
hopes of a large class of this con ity, 1t will 
not we trust, be out of place to solicit the 


pe entertained, of the final and blessed * resti- | 


age of a liberal people, to yet another-pu 
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in this m_ which _—_— pledged to the 
tion e principles of 8ound morality, 81mple 
tath, and universal benetodinive: I 
FL. PF. W. ANDREWS. 
Hartford, Ct. July, 1832. 


p TxrMs. do Mbroa ior be nay 
ne paper and with new type, every We y, 
each No. consisting of 4 large quarto pages, and 
will be afforded at $1.50 per annum, which may 
be discharged by the payment of $1.25 in ad- 
vance. Agents who will advance $10, shall- be 
entitled to nine copies of the paper, and in that 
proportion for « less 8urm,—if $20, they shall have 
twenty copies for the year. | 
We $hall reserve to ourselves the right, if found 
more convenient, to change the ehozmeny 80 88 
to give 8 pages every two weeks, instead of 4 
AC Week. 
Letters to be addressed, free of expense, to 

the Editor, Hartford, Ct.” " 


As _respects the brethren who are concerned in 


these papers, we have only to say, that we know 
them to be well qualified for the undertakings in 
which they have e ed. As regards the *expe- 
diency? of startin th 86 publications, or anything 
of that kind, we leavett as we have left our own 
case—to be decided by. the merits of each paper; 
and wishing every man 8uccess in all good under- 
takings, we pray for the prosperity of truth and 
the destruction of error. _ Fys. 


——_ 


WILL SINNERS AND SAINTS FARE ALIKE ? 


No. Wherever these different characters ex- 
ist, there will be a difference _in their condition. 


'The one will be miserable and the other happy. 


©'There is tribulation and 

man that doeth evil'—while * 
to those who love God's law.” 
word can be relied on, and the hist : 
there is a vast difference between the righteous and 
wicked on earth. If the righteous and wicked 
exist in another world it will be 80 there. But 
if in that world the characters of men are alike, 
then they will there fare alike. What the char- 
acter of man is in the resurrection state, the read- 
er can agcertain Aro, Paul's Ist. letter to 
the Corinthians 15th chapter. 


© /is all mildnoss and beauty; it 
reathes nothing but pure 7olence 1 z it 
appeals to the beat feelings of mi 
ti igion of love ; 1t hag*no- dart 
ith its brilliancy: It affords every en- 
couragement to-virtue and every discouragement 
to vice; and it evidently indicates the approach of 


a time in which truth shall triumph over error, fe- 


ish to every 8oul of 
ere 18 great peace 
So truly ww God's 
of all ages 


licity become universal, and God be all in all. 


Br. 8. 
aſter next. 


Streeter, will preach in Chelmsford, Sunday 
Br. Hosea Ballou, will preach in Groton, Sunday after 


next. $ 
\ Br, C, Gardner will preach 
third Sunday in this month. | 
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in Dunstable, Mass. on the 
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